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THE FUNERAL OF MUZZIO CLEMENTI. 





We have just returned from witnessing the most awful, and at the 
same time the most pathetic ceremony that can occur in this our 
mortal state—the choir service in a cathedral at the burying of a 
fine genius. One may reasonably mistrust the heart of that person 
who does not feel the sublime combination with which this affecting 
office isattended ; so forcibly are the nobler sensesappealed to. There 
is, first, the stately edifice, in which sleep quietly the ashes of so 
many great and good men, with its lofty columns and beautifully- 
formed arches, supporting as by enchantment that expanse of stone- 
work ; the chastened light, so correctly in keeping with the staid 


and tranquil character of the building ; the rich and solemn tones 


83 
of the organ, that seems to be the trumpet-mouth and voice of the 
building ; the heart-searching notes of the quiring boys, counter- 
balanced and solemnized by the more staid and graver voices of the 
men; the mournful chaunt, with its hushing pauses; the imploring 
anthem; the simple eloquence of the homilies, that tell of our frail 
tenure here, and of our hopes hereafter ; the drooping plumes, the 
pall, the slow stepping procession, as if willing to delay the time 
when he that is dead before them ‘shall go away and be no more 
seen.’ All this combination, we repeat, is one of the most sublime 
and affecting appeals to the sympathies of our nature, that we ever 
encountered. 

At half-past twelve o’clock this day (Thursday), the mortal 
remains of Muzzio Clementi entered the great western door of 
Westminster Abbey. The coffin was followed by the chief mourn- 
ers, two youths, whom we presume to be sons of the deceased, and 
by Messrs Copley, Fielding, and John Varley, the artists, who 
married the sisters of Mrs Clementi. These were succeeded by 


four of the seven directors, with some members of the Philharmonic | 


Society, and other gentlemen of the musical profession. The prin- 
cipal persons we noticed were, Messrs John Cramer (pupil of the 
deceased), C. Kramer, Vincent Novello, John Field, Horsley, Mos- 
cheles, and Sir George Smart. The procession was met at the 
door by the gentlemen of the choir, assisted by those of St Pauls, 
with some of the Chapel Royal ; several volunteers also from among 
the musical profession joined the train. When the line was formed, 
the procession set forward towards the choir, and the service for 
the dead commenced. After the whole had arrived within the body 
of the chapel, an anthem composed by Mr Horsley (for the occasion, 
we were informed) was performed, This was successively followed 
by the chaunt appointed for the service, and the divine composition 
by Greene,—‘ Lord! let me know mine end.’ The duet for the 
trebles in this anthem, and which was most exquisitely sung, is a 


procession formed again in the nave, and issued into the cloisters, 
continuing the remainder of the service unaccompanied by the 
organ. At the grave (which is in the south cloister, by the side of 
that of Shield and Williams) we were disappointed of two cele- 
brated portions of the service ;—‘I heard a voice from Heaven,’ 
and the Amen Chorus of Dr Cooke. 

Thus was honoured, in his death, the Father of the modern’schoo! 
of pianoforte composition and playing: a man who enjoyed the 
esteem and regard of his brethren in the profession, and who, we 
hear, is supposed never to have had an active enemy. Like a true 
genius, he lived among his competitors without envy or jealousy : 
he was amenable, urbane, and social; of a temperament whose 
elasticity was marvellous ; and this spirit of enjoyment and tenacity 
of life carried him forward beyond the ordinary measure allotted to 
man. At the time he was summoned away, we hear that he was 
stretching on to four score years and ten. 

Requiescat in Pace. 


‘THE TIMES’ AND MR BENTHAM. 





We think it will be admitted by everybody, that the following letter 
leaves the ‘leading journal’ in a dilemma, But what then,—will 
it confess its error, and do justice to Mr Bentham? Certainly not 
That would be to impeach its infallibility; and a weatlercock, 
though it may turn round continually, must at least be fixed at its 
base. What will it do then? Keep silence, for fear it should 
advertise the Tatler ; a course which, after all, is perhaps the best 
suited to its dignity. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—The critic of the ‘ leading journal,’ doubtless feeling that 
it would derogate from the dignity of the aristocratic stamp to 
notice personally an unstamped plebeian, consoles its indignation by 
‘ talking at,’ after the fashion of all dignified people. I took the 
liberty, some time back, to intrude upon your columns a vindica- 
tion of Mr Bentham from the charge of writing unintelligibly, which 
the aforesaid critic had put forth against the venerable sage, with 
somewhat more of flippancy than of judgment. Several ‘ corre- 
| spondents” had been privately stirring the good critic up to the task 
| of enacting Boanerges upon me, but he declined, lest it should 
| operate as an advertisement, but sagely resolved on managing the 
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M. Dumont seemed a favourable chance, and the critic 
himself to the business’ like the saint of old, who was deluded by 
a demon; but his indignation has again so overpowered the caution 
which usually stands him instead of wit and judgment, that he will 
once more reap nothing but a harvest of Jaughter, to which he will 
form the butt. In the critique of the ‘ leading journal’ of March 
26th, on the work of M. Dumont, are to be found these words :-— 
* The eloquence, knowledge, and talents of M. Dumont have saved 
even Jeremy Bentham from that ridicule abroad which his writings 
always engender in England.’ Ta another paragraph of the same 
critique, the character of M. Dumont is thus described by the 
writer :—‘ Dumont was himself a man of strict morals, unimpeach- 
able truth, and the most acute sagacity.’ Here we have, at any 
rate, a pair of triads from this most classic critic, testifying that the 
evidence of M. Dumont may be taken without reserve; and upon 
this shewing we will test the degree of reliance which is to be 
placed upon the judgment of the critic, with regard to Mr Bentham. 

M. Dumont being a man of ‘ strict morals,’ it is quite clear that 
he would not lend himself to the propagation of anything mischie- 
vous. He did help to disseminate the works of Mr Bentham,” and 
that largely, on the continent. Ergo, he considered them to be 





perfect piece of musical eloquence. Upon quitting the choir, the 
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M. Dumont was a man of ‘ acute sagacity.? Ergo, he could not 
be deceived in his estimate of the value of the works of Mr Bentham. 

If the works of Mr Bentham were calculated to excite ridicule, as 
this classic critic asserts, M. Dumont could only have saved them 
from ridicule by garbling them. M. Dumont is a man of ‘ unim- 
peachable truth.’ Ergo, he would not violate truth for the purpose 
of serving Mr Bentham. 

We come to this conclusion. M. Dumont entertained the opinion 
that Mr Bentham was a profound philosopher, or he would not have 
taken so much trouble respecting him and his works, The classic 
critic of the ‘ leading journal’ dissents from M. Dumont, and con- 
siders Mr Bentham to be a writer of ‘ ridiculous nonsense,’ proba- 
bly meaning thereby, that he has not prostituted his pen for hire, to 
the making of a good bargain. Let the world judge between the 
opinion of the critic of the ‘leading journal’ and that of M. 
Dumont. 

When the critic speaks of the writings of Mr Bentham, as engen- 
dering ridicule in England, he must mean amongst persons of his 
own calibre of intellect, who cannot string together two consecutive 
sententes to explain a meaning. The good critic perfectly well 
understands his own meaning,—viz. that the principles of Mr Ben- 
tham, being honest and philosophic, are in direct opposition to the 
principles of the ‘ leading journal ;’ but in endeavouring to cry him 
down, he has sadly blundered the matter, and shewn that the 
* strictly moral, unimpeachably truc, most acutely sagacious, elo- 
quent, knowing, and talented’ M. Dumont, considered him to be a 
philosopher of the highest grade. Really, we would suppose that 
the good critic had been imported from the sister isle at a late 
period of life. 


The ‘ leading journal’ is, as Jonathan would say, ‘ getting to be 





irritable and high toned: but reflection and resolution had obtained 
a firm and habitual ascendancy over it. If ever, however, it broke 
its bounds, he was most tremendous in his wrath. 

In his expenses, he was honourable, but exact ;—liberal in con- 
tribution to whatever promised utility; but frowning and unyield- 
ing on all visionary projects and all unworthy calls on his charity, 
His heart was not warm in its affections, but he exactly calculated 
every man’s value, and gave him a solid esteem proportionate to it, 
His person, you know, was fine, his stature exactly what one would 
wish, his deportment easy, erect, and noble; the best horseman of 
his age, and the most graceful figure that could be seen on horseback, 
Although in the circle of his friends where he might be unreserved 
with safety, he took a free share in conversation, his colloquial 
talents were not above mediocrity, possessing neither copiousness 
of ideas nor fluency of words. In public, when called on for sudden 
opinion, he was unready, short, and embarrassed. Yet he wrote 
readily, rather diffusely, in a correct style. This he acquired by 
conversation with the world; for his education was merely reading, 
writing, and common arithmetic, to which he added surveying at a 
later day. His time was employed in action chiefly, reading little, 
and that only in agriculture and English history. His correspond- 
ence became necessarily extensive, and, with journalizing his agri- 
cultural proceedings, occupied most of his leisure hours within 
doors. 

On the whole, his character was in its mass perfect ; in nothing 
bad, in few points indifferent; and it may truly be said, that never 
did nature and fortune combine more perfectly to make a man great, 
and to place him in the same constellation with whatever worthies 
have merited from man, an everlasting remembrance. For his was 
the singular destiny and merit of leading the armies of his country 





at a discount.’ The A¢las, in its last Sunday’s number, awakened 
from its heedlessness, and recanted, in a very handsome manner, its 
incautious praise of the Times ; perfectly conceding to the Examiner, | 
that it was a journal remarkable only for its ‘ venality and brutality.’ 

It seems, then, after all, that the 4é/as has at bottom some discri- | 
mination, which only required stirring up. ‘ I do espy some signs 

of amendment in thee.” I had deemed that the 4tlus was merely 
advocating the interests of the clique, on the score of pecuniary 
profit; but it may be that I was wrong in my estimate of it, and 
that the writer honestly believes the ‘ Taxes on Knowledge’ to be 
advantageous to the promotion of knowledge. Let him, then, 
thoroughly sift the argument, and when he discovers, as he must 
discover, his mistake, let him be convinced, that if he can only keep 
the lead in the quality of his matter, his sale will very svon far 
eclipse that of the ‘ leading journal.’ Let him join the ranks of the 
true, not of the mock reformers, in the full confidence that the 








total number of intellectual readers will be every day on the increase, | 
and that good writing will be still more welcome to them without a | 


stamp than with it. It is not in the nature of cheap production, to 
increase the liking of people for goods of an inferior quality. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


March 27, 1832. Junius Reptivivus. 








CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 
(BY MR JEFFERSON.) 





Hs mind was great and powerful, without being of the very first 
order ; his penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a 
Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and, as far as he saw, no judgment was 
ever sounder. 
tion or imagination, but sure in consultation. Hence the common 
remark of his officers, of the advantage he derived from councils of 
war, where hearing all suggestions, he selected whatever was best ; 
and certainly no general ever planned his battles more judiciously. 
But if deranged during the course of the action, if any member of 
‘his plan was dislocated by sudden circumstances, he was slow in 
re-adjustment. 
field, and rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston and York. 
He was incapable of fear, meeting personal dangers with the calmest 
uneconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in his character was 


yrudence, never acting until every circumstance, every considera- 
I g ; 5 


tion, was maturely weighed ; refraining if he saw a doubt, but when 


once decided, going through with his purpose, whatever obstacles | 


opposed. His integrity was most pure, his justice the most inflexi- 
ble [have ever known, no motive of interest or consanguinity being 
able to bias his opinions. —He was, indved, in every sense of the 
word, a wise, a good, and a great wan. 


Liis temper was naturally 


It was slow in operation, being little aided by inven- | 


The consequence was, that he often failed in the | 


successful through an arduous war, for the establishment of its 


| independence, of conducting its councils through the birth of a 


government, new in its forms and principles, until it had settled 
down in a quiet and orderly train, and of scrupulously obeying the 
laws through the whole of his career, civil and military, of which 
the history of the world furnishes no other example. 


LITTLE PRINCE. 








| We learn, by the Macon Messengers, of the 21st April, that infor- 
| mation had just reached that place, of the death of Little Prince, 
the Head Chief of the Creek nation. Little Prince was the last of 
| the three great Chiefs of the Creeks, who, formerly, by their union 
of action, rendered their people the most powerful of all the South- 
ern Indians. Big Warrior was the great Statesman, Little Prince 
|the great Orator, and General Mackintosh the great Warrior, of 
the tribe. The policy and council of the first, was explained and 
advocated by the second, and enforced by the last. The persons of 
these Chiefs exhibited a remarkable variety. Big Warrior was a 
man about six feet three inches in height, fat, and very corpulent— 
| an extraordinary figure for an Indian. The height of Little Prince 
| was about five feet six inches, being considerably below the usual 
stature, though very muscular; his figure was in proportion the 
most strikingly beautiful—uniting a perfect symmetry of the human 
form. General Mackintosh was about six feet in height, and of 
‘good proportion. Big Warrior was grave, thoughtful, and retiring 
in his manner; Little Prince was timid and talkative ; Mackintosh 
was dignified, generous, and brave.—At the close of the late war, 
we dined at the table of General Mitchell, Creek Agent, at the 
Agency, in company with these, and several other Creek Chiefs. 
Being seated between General Mitchell and Big Warrior, at the 
head of the table, we had an opportunity of observing their deport- 
ment at dinner. The Chiefs had seen enough of the Whites to be 
familiar with the use of ordinary table furniture. The party was 
rather a silent one, the conversation being much confined to Gen. 
Mackintosh, Gen. Mitchell, and ourselves. Mackintosh was the 
only Chief at table who spoke English with facility. When we had 
been seated at dinner about fifteen minutes, Little Prince, having 
taken copious draughts of brandy from a decanter in his vicinity, 
| fell prostrate from his chair in a state of beastly intoxication— 
Mackintosh making a signal to three or four Indians, who appeared 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
} 


| to be in attendance anticipating such an event, they took him bodily 
from the room, and deposited him in the front piazza of the house, 
| exposed to the gaze of about 2,500 of his people, who occupied the 
| ground in front, waiting a distribution of their stipend from the 
Big Warrior 
mperate men, and shewed evident mortifica- 


Government, for which purpose they had assembled. 


an I’ Mackintosh were t 
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tion that a brother Chief should so disgrace himself in the presence 
of strangers. The death of Little Prince closes the mortal career 
of a distinguished trio, who, in their public capacities, would have 
been creditable to a more civilized people.—Charlston Courier. 








SONNET 
ON THE CREATION, 





A chaos dark and wild pervaded space ! 

Nor music’s tone, nor winds, nor voices sound ; 

But chill and breathless stillness floated round. 
Nought could the past, nor ought the present trace ; 

No sun—no moon—no stars! night only frowned, 

A rayless void—a sea without a bound. 
When stretch’d Omnipotence his ample wing, 

Straight silence fled, and light streamed on the earth ; 
The trees put forth their foliage, as at spring ; 
And man was made to rule each living thing. 

All then was nature, innocence, and mirth : 
A thousand thousand ages cannot bring 

Such happy moment back ?—Time sweeps aside, 

And piles up wrecks of passion, power, and pride. 

Cc. H. 


THE ECHO. 


(From the German of Matthisson.) 


Tuoveu hills and seas divide, though tempests threat, 
* For ever thine!’ 

Where zephyrs breathe, or in the desert’s heat, 
* For ever thine !’ 


Where tapers burn in marble halls; where pale 
And feebly shine 

The evening moonbeams in the quiet vale, 
‘ For ever thine!’ 


Her torch when bows my Genius down, one day 
When death is mine, 
Within the broken heart will Echo say, 
‘ For ever thine !’ C. H. 





THE WORLD'S WANDERERS. 








Tet me, thou star, whose wings of light 


operas which have been produced from time to time at this house 
have been lost to them. Iam myself in the habit of going to the 
various houses almost every night, but not one time in twenty 
before the latter part of the evening, as business must be the first 
object with every man, and I could not, without a considerable 
sacrifice, leave earlier. I am by no means singular in this respect ; 
numbers would visit the theatre, to see Oberon, Cinderella, Fra 
Diavolo, or Azor and Zemira, were they performed as second pieces : 
who would not do so, if they were to have nothing better than a 
stupid farce or vapid melodrame for their pains and money, a species 
of performance which they will find at any of the minor houses 
near their own homes, at half the cost.—Covent Garden has a long 
list of beautiful operas lying by, which they might revive without 
any expense. In addition to the four above may be added, The 
Maid of Judah, The Maid of Paliseau, The Oracle, &c. &c., the last 
a most delightful composition, strangely neglected.—If (as perhaps 
might be found the case) some of them were found too long to play 
as second pieces, the dialogue of almost all of them might be easily 
compressed. 

Properties or Tae Sucar Cane.—Dutrone calls sugar the 
most perfect alimentary substance in nature, and the testimony of 
many physicians establishes the fact. Dr Rush, of Philadelphia, 
says, in common with all who have analyzed it, that ‘ sugar affords 
the greatest quantity of matter of any subject in nature.’ Used 
alone, it has fattened horses and cattle in S: Domingo for a period 
of several months, during the time when the exportation of sugar 
and the importation of grain were suspended from the want of ships. 
The plentiful use of sugar in diet is one of the best preventives that 
ever has been discovered of the diseases which are produced by 
worms. Nature seems to have implanted a love for this aliment in 
all children, as if it were on purpose to defend them from those 
diseases. Sir John Pringle tells us, that the plague has never been 


the diet of the inhabitants. Dr Rush, Dr Cullen, and many other 
physicians, are of opinion that the frequency of malignant fevers of 
all kinds has been lessened by the use of sugar. Dr Rush observes 
that in disorders of the breast sugar is the basis of many agreeable 
remedies, and it is useful in weaknesses and acrid defluxions in 
other parts of the body. The celebrated Honchin recommends 
‘Eau Sucre’ for almost every malady. Dr Fothergill was very 
anxious that the price of sugar should be sufficiently moderate to 
render it accessible to the mass of the people. From experiments 
made by some eminent French surgeons, it appears to be an anti. 
scorbutic; and this is confirmed by well known facts. A_ writer 
from India observes,—* The comfort and health arising to a poor 
family from a small patch of sugar-cane, can only be known to such 
as may have observed them in the time of cutting the canes, and 
noted the difference of their looks before the crop begins, and a 
month or six weeks after:’—Hichardson on the sugar-cane. 
Sensipte Requests.—The Londoners, in a petition to Parlia- 
| ment in 1648, among various other things, prayed that the following 
might be ‘proceeded on and perfected :;—To have laws made for 








Speed thee in thy fiery flight, 
In what cavern of the night 
Will thy pinions close now ? 


Tell me, moon, thou pale and grey 

Pilgrim of heaven’s homeless way, 

In what depth of night or day 
Seekest thou repose now ? 


electing Representatives yearly —Matters of religion exempted from 
| the compulsive or restrictive power of any authority—That none be 
forced to serve in war—That Kings, Queens, Princes, Dukes, Earls, 
Lords, and all persons, be alike liable to every law of the land— 
That the proceedings in law be abbreviated, and the charge thereof 
made certain in all particulars—That punishments be more equally 
proportioned to offences—That the tedious burthen of tythes be 
removed, and a more equal way of maintenance for Ministers pro- 





Weary wind, who wanderest 

Like the world’s rejected guest, 

Ilast thou still some secret nest 
On the tree or billow ? 


P. B. SHevuey. 


EN Sa = 


MISCELLANIES. 


Operas as Seconp Preces.—T. M. (High Holborn) ‘ suggests 
to the management of Covent Garden Theatre the expediency of 
giving operas as second pieces after they have ceased to draw as 
first.’ He instances The Demon at the other house, and continues, 
* There are many people in this large metropolis (myself among the 
number) who, though devotedly fond of the drama and music, are 
prevented by their avocations from getting to the theatre at the 
tommencement of the performance; and consequently the various 


=== 


vided.—Not to follow the example of former tyrannous and super- 
stitious Parliaments, in making ordinances or appointing punishments 


concerning opinions or things supernatural—styling some blasphe- 
mies, others heresies.’ 


NOTICE, 

Next week the Tarurr will be printed on paper of a larger size, and 
be folded so as to make Eight Quarto Pages. It will be published 
three times a week :—on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays,— 
and it is anticipated that under the new arrangements, no reader 
will be sensible of any diminution in his quantity of entertainment, 
while he will have the advantage of obtaining it at HALY THE PRICE. 
On Saturday the three numbers of the current. week, making 
Twenty-Four Quarto Pages, will be sold stitched in a cover, 
price Tunee Pence, and at the endof every fourth week, the 
numbers will be collected into Shilling Parts. 

An Index to the present volume, which will be completed on Saturday 

next, willbe got ready as soon as possible. 





known to visit any country where sugar composes a material part of 
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TATTLE. 


Divine sy Hook or sy Croox.—The late 
Fast Day occasioned but little change of diet in 
any but the higher circles, for thousands in the 
lower walks have been accustomed every day 


to fish for their dinner —Figaro in London. 





A Patnevut Truta.—lt is singular that the 
excess that beggars the dispenser is often re- 
ceived with less gratitude that petty boons and 
occasional kindness. Whilst the rare visitor is 
received with smiles, and thanked and remem- 
bered, the voluntary and devoted slave is often 
scarcely regarded ; no limits seem to be placed 
to the demands made upon those who them. 
selves appear to think they cannot give too 
much, The spoiled and thankless idol learns to 
believe that its service is reward enough, and 
the weak self-devoted, a bankrupt in spirits 
and in strength, may find a parallel in him 
who, having wasted his fortune in banquetting 
others, retires to the bitterness of poverty and 
solitude, as the recompense of his prodigality. 
—Widow's Love—A Novel. 





TO A CRITIC. 
You will not print your book, but mine abuse, 
Print yours, and say of mine whate’er you 


Album Wreath. 


choose. 








Doine Goov.—He that does good to ano- 
ther man, does good also to himself; not only 


‘in the consequence, but in the very act of doing 


it; for the consciousness of well-doing is an 
ample reward.— Seneca. 


A Goop Comparison.—Happiness is the | 


shadow of contentment, and rests or removes 
for ever with its original.—Alhum Wreath.— 
[One of the new repertories of choice morsels 
in prose and verse, which ornament drawing- 
room tables, and make female faces look more 
amiable.) 


— Asword is one of the emblems of justice ; 
and it is but uniform that, with such a weapon, 
we should meet red-dress. 


—A fellow stole Lord Chatham’s large 
gouty shoes, and his servant not finding them, 
began to curse the thief. ‘ Never mind,’ said 
his Lordship, with perfect calmness, ‘all the 
harm I wish the rogue is, ¢hat the shoes may 
fit him, 

EPIGRAM.—A DIGEST. 
Stipax, hard bound, in pain was heard to cry, 
‘ Digest 1 cannot—so I must just dic.’ 
A wag, o’erhearing, couldn’t help protesting, 
Die when he would, at least he would die 
jesting. 


24th March 1832. W. B. 
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Ea EATRICALS FOR THIS EWENENG. 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury-laue—Covent- Ganden—Olympic—C ity—7 o’ Clock.— Queen’s—Adelphi—New Strand Theatre— 


Quarter befor Seven 


urrey—Sadler’s Wells—Hal/-past Six. a Ali at ter cian Six.— The doors are opened half an hour before the time of commence ing. 


DRURY LANE. 


A Grand 
Selection of Music, 
Conductor, Mr H. R. Bishop. 
Part the First. 
To commemorate the Centenary of the Birth of 
Joseph Haydn, 
A Grand Collection from 
The CREATION and the SEASONS. 
From the Creation—Introduction,—Chaos. Recit. 





accompanied, Mr Phillips,—In the beginning. | 
Chorus,—And the Spirit of God, Recit. Mr Bra- | 


ham, — And God saw the Light; and Air, —Now | 
vanish. Chorus,—Despairing, Cursing. Recit. 


Mr Bedford,—And God made the Firmament, | 
Air, Mrs H.R. Bishop ; aud Chorus,—The Mar- | 
vellous work. 

The Dead March in Saul (with additional accom- | 
paniments)—Tribute of respect to the memory of | | 
Clementi. 

From the Seasons—Quartet, Miss Pearson, Mrs | 
Mapleson, Mr T. Cooke, and Mr Bedford,— 
Come, gentle spring; and Chorus. Recit. Mr 
Phillijys,—At last the bounteeus sun ; and Air,— 
With joy the impatient husbandman. 

Air, Miss Pearson, — What tho’ I trace. 

From the Creation—Recit. Mr Braham,—And God | 
created man,—and Air, In native worth 

From the Seasons—Recit. Mr T. Cooke, Laborions | 
man ; and Grand Chorus, God of life. | 

From the Creation—Recit. Mrs Wood,—And God | 
said ; and Air, With verdure clad. 

New Quartetto, Benedictus, Mrs H. R. Bishop, Mr | 
T. Cooke, Mr Robinson, ‘and Mr Phillips. 

Recit. Mr T, Cooke,—And the heavenly host ; 
rus, Awake the harp. 

Recit. Mr Phillips, —And God created. 

Finale—Trio, Mrs Wood, Mr Braham, and Mr 
Phillips,—Most beautiful appear; and i 
Chorus,—The Lord is great. 

Atthe end of the First Part, MasterViotti Collins will | 
repeat his brilliant Variations on the Violin. 

Part the Second 
Mozart’s Overture to Idomeneo. 

Haydn’s Grand Chorus, The asm of the Lord,—and 
Hymn for the renee. Air, Mr Templeton,— 
Lord, remember David. 

Recit. Mr Phillips,—And God said, let the earth ; | 
Air, Now heaven in fullest glory shone; Aria, | 
Mss H.R. Bishop,—Vengo a voi,—Con Coro. 


Cho- 





5 1 Office 
Published oz 5. R eat : seen é a...4 Fades_S street, 


pha OP techie lane ; 
Theatrical Ageut, 10 Broad court, Long Acre ; 


| Overture, La Gazza Ladra. 


Cuiarke, 21 Finch lave, Cornhill ; 
TouLtnson, Library, Great Newport street; 


| Recit. Mr Braham,—Deeper and deeper still; and 
Air, Waft her angels. Graud Chorus, For unto 
us. Air, Miss Pearson,—Holy, holy. Aria, — 


E. Seguin,— Qui sdegno. 
Haydn’s Storm Chorus, from * The Seasons.’ 

Aria, Mrs Wood.—Gratias agimus. (Clarinet Ob 
ligato, Mr Wiilman). Recit. and Air, Mr Phil 
lips,—Rolling in foaming billows. 

Grand Scene from ¢ The Creation,’ 

Recit. Mr Braham.—And God said ; Air, In splen- 
dour bright. Grand Chorus, The heavens are 
telling. The Solo parts by Mrs Wood, Mr Bra- 
ham, and Mr Phiilips. 

At the end of the Second Part Mr Distin will perform 
on the Trumpet, the Voice Part of ‘ lhe Soldier 
Tired.’ 

Part the Third. 
A Grand Miscellaneous Act. 

Air, Miss Pearson,— 
Even asthe sun. Air, Mrs Wood, The Minstrel 
Boy. Airc. Mr Braham,—The Bay of Biscay. 

Laughing Song. Mr Phillips,—Has‘e thee, uymph: 
and Chorus. Air, Mr Templeton,—There lives 
a young lassie, Grand Chorus,—Actiieved is 
the glorious work. 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Yates’s Views of Him=- 
self and Others. 
WITH OFHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


QUEEN'S. 


For the Benefit of Mr J. Knight. 
A Drama, entitled 


‘The Maid of Switzerland. 


Genevieve, Mrs Hooper. 
After which, 
A Concert, 

By Miss Land, Miss Pressdee, Mr W. H. Williams, 
Messis Franks, Field, Henry, J. Jones, and £. 
Knight. 

Signor Valli will go through the whole of his Gym- 

nastic Exercises and Academical Positions. 
Mr C. Sloman’s Improvisazione. 
Mr Bruce’s Imitations. 
To conclude with the Farce of 


Buried Alive. 











Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; 
row; WATLING, 409 Strand ; 


Strand ; 
STRANGE, Panes r 


D. Hivron, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 2% Brydges street ; 


Harris, Bow street ; 


|NEW STRAND THEATRE. 

A Novel Miscellaneous 
Entertainment, 

Magic Views, &c. &c, 


COBURG. 


The Melo-Drama, entitled 
Paul Clifford. 
To conclude with a New Mel -Drama, entitled 
The Cavaliers, 














"A d>=BRR DER CDW. 


DRURY LANE 


The Opera of 
Rov Roy Macgregor. 
To conclude with Mr LD. Jerrorp’s Domestic 
Drama, entitled 


The Rent Day. 

















- COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Tragedy, called 
Francis the First. 
[For Notice of this Tragedy, see Tatten of 
March 16.] 
To which will be added, the Eutertainment of 
Rosina. 
ADELPHI. 

A New Domestic Burletta, entitled 
‘Nina; or the Bride of the 
Galley Slave. 

After whch, Mr Bocxstone’s Drama, entitled 
The Forgery. 


To conclude with a Burle que Burletta, called 


The Printer’s Devil. 











26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Edite 
by CHAPPEL; WILSON, Royal Exchange; 


Tromas, New 
BuCKNALL, 2 Kingstreet, Covent Garden; TURNOUB, 
T. TiERNAY, 74 Drury lave, Corner of Russell court; 


and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 














